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The  Romance  of  Lincoln’s  Life 


TV  THE  slow  passing  of  the  years  the 
human  mind  attains  wlmt  is  called 
“the  historieal  perspective,’’  but  it  is 
still  a mooted  question  as  to  how 
many  years  are  necessary.  Since 
Lincoln,  nine  Presidents  have  been 
placed  in  the  White  House  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people;  still 
we  think  of  that  one  who,  save  the 
first,  was  greatest  as  a statesman 
and  a soldier  rather  than  a man. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  imagine  Lincoln  as  a lover. 

He  was  at  the  helm  of  the  “ship  of  state"  in  the 
most  fearful  storm  it  has  yet  passed  through; 
he  struck  off  the  shackles  of  a fettered  people, 
and  was  crowned  with  martyrdom,  yet  in  spite  of 
his  greatness  he  loved  like  other  men. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  boyish  love  which  comes 
to  most  men  in  their  school-days.  The  great  passion 
of  his  life  came  full-fledged  in  his  young  manhood, 
with  no  whit  of  its  sweetness  gone. 

Sweet  Anne  Rutledge!  There  are  those  who  re- 
member her  well,  and  to  this  day.  in  speaking  of  her, 
their  eyes  fill  with  tears.  A lady  who  knew  her 
says,  “Miss  Rutledge  had  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
a fair  complexion.  She  was  pretty,  rather  slender, 
and  in  everything  a good-hearted  young  woman,  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  her." 

Before  Lincoln  loved  her  she  had  a sad  experience 
with  another  man.  About  the  time  that  he  came  to 
New  Salem  a young  man  drifted  in  from  the  Eastern 
states — John  McNeil.  He  worked  hard,  was  plucky 
indiictrimis.  and  soon  accumulated  a little  prop- 
erty. He  met  Anne  Rutledge  when  she  was  hut 
seventeen  and  still  in  school,  and  began  to  pay  her 
special  attentions,  which  at  last  culminated  in  their 
engagement. 

He  was  about  to  go  back  to  New  York  for  a visit, 
and  before  leaving  he  told  Anne  that  his  name  was 
not  McNeil  but  McNamar — that  he  had  changed  his 
name  so  that  his  dependent  family  might  not  follow 
him  and  settle  down  upon  him  before  he  was  able  to 
support  them.  Now,  since  he  was  in  a position  to  aid 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  going  back 
to  do  it,  and  upon  his  return  he  would  make  Anne 
his  wife. 

For  a long  time  she  did  not  hear  from  him  at  all, 
and  gossip  was  rife  in  New  Salem.  His  letters  be- 
came more  formal  and  less  frequent,  and  finally 
ceased  altogether.  The  girl’s  proud  spirit  compelled 
her  to  hold  her  head  high  amid  the  impertinent 
questions  of  her  neighbors. 

Lincoln  had  heard  of  this  young  man’s  strange 
conduct,  and  concluded  that  there  was  now  no  tie 
between  Miss  Rutledge  and  her  quondam  lover.  He 
began  the  siege  in  earnest,  and  at  last  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  provided  he  gave  her  time  to  write  to 
McNamar  and  obtain  release  from  the  pledge  which 
she  felt  was  still  binding  upon  her. 

She  wrote — but  there  was  no  answer.  At  last, 
stung  by  pride  and  with  her  heart  almost  breaking, 
she  definitely  accepted  Lincoln.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  complete  his  law  studies,  and  after  that 
he  said.  "Nothing  on  God's  footstool  shall  keep  us 
apart.” 

He  worked  happily,  but  a sore  conflict  raged  in 
Anne's  tender  heart.  Love  and  pride,  doubt,  de- 
spair, fear  and  all  the  legions  of  darkne.ss  strove  upon 
the  battle-field  of  her'  soul.  Finally  the  strain  told 
upon  her  delicate  health,  and  she  took  to  her  bed 
with  a fever. 

The  summer  waned,  and  Anne’s  life  ebbed  with  it. 
At  the  very  end  of  her  sickness,  when  all  visitors 
were  forbidden,  she  insisted  upon  seeing  Lincoln. 
He  went  to  her — and  closed  the  door  between  them 
and  the  world.  It  was  his  last  hour  with  her.  When 
he  came  out  his  face  was  white  with  the  agony  of 
parting. 

A few  days  later  she  died,  and  he  was  almost  in- 
sane with  grief.  He  walked  for  hours  in  the  woods, 
refused  to  eat,  would  speak  to  no  one,  and  there 
settled  upon  him  that  profound  melancholy  which 
came  back  time  and  time  again  during  the  after- 
years. 

To  one  friend  he  said,  “I  cannot  bear  to  think  that 
the  rain  and  snow  and  storms  will  beat  upon  her 
grave.”  When  the  days  were  dark  and  stormy  he 
was  constantly  watched,  as  his  friends  feared  that  he 
might  take  his  own  life.  Finally  they  persuaded  him 
to  go  away,  to  the  house  of  a friend  a few  miles  out 
of  town,  and  here  he  remained  until  he  was  ready  to 
face  the  world  once  more. 
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A few  weeks  after  Anne’s  burial  McNamar  re- 
turned to  New  Salem.  On  his  arrival  he  met 
Lincoln  in  the  post-oflicc,  and  both  were  sorely  dis- 
tressed. He  made  no  explanation  of  his  absence, 
and  shortly  forgot  about  Miss  Rutledge,  but  her 
grave  was  in  Lincoln’s  heart  until  the  bullet  of  the 
assassin  struck  him  down. 

In  October  of  1833  Lincoln  met  Miss  Mary 
Owens,  and  admired  her,  though  not  extravagantly. 
From  all  accounts  she  was  an  unusual  woman.  She 
was  tall,  full  in  figure,  had  blue  eyes,  dark  hair  and 
was  well  educated.  She  returned  to  New  Salem  in 
1836,  and  Lincoln  at  once  began  to  call  upon  her, 
enjoying  her  wit  and  beauty.  At  that  time  she  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  old. 

One  day  Miss  Owens  and  another  woman  were  as- 
cending a steep  hill,  on  the  way  to  a friend’s  house, 
when  Lincoln  joined  them.  He  walked  behind  with 
Miss  Owens,  and  talked  with  her,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  her  friend  was  carrying  a very  cross  and 
heavy  baby.  When  they  reached  the  summit  Miss 
Owens  said,  laughingly,  “You  would  not  make  a 
good  husband,  Abe.” 

They  sat  on  the  fence,  and  "had  it  out"  with  each 
other.  Both  were  angry  when  they  parted,  and  the 
breach  was  not  healed  for  some  time.  It  was  poor 
policy  to  quarrel,  since  sonic  time  before  he  had  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Owens,  and  she  had  asked  for  a period 
in  which  to  consider  it  before  giving  a final  answer. 

His  letters  to  her  are  not  what  one  would  call 
“love-letters.”  One  begins  in  this  way: 

Mary: — I have  been  sick  ever  since  my  arrival,  or 
I should  have  written  sooner.  It  is  but  little  difference, 
however,  as  I have  very  little  even  yet  to  write.  And 
more,  the  longer  I can  avoid  the  mortification  of  look- 
ing in  the  post-office  for  your  letter,  and  not  finding  it, 
the  better.  You  see  ! am  mad  about  that  old  letter 
yet.  I don’t  like  very  well  to  risk  you  again.  I’ll  try 
you  once  more,  anyhow. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  deals  with  political 
matters,  and  is  signed  simply  “Your  friend,  Lincoln.” 

In  another  letter  to  her,  written  the  following  year, 
he  says: 

I am  often  thinking  about  wlint  we  said  of  your 
coming  to  live  at  Springfield.  I am  afraid  you  would 
not  be  satisfied.  There  is  a great  deal  ot  flourishing 
about  in  carriages  here,  which  it  would  oc  your  doom 
to  sec  without  sharing  it.  You  would  have  to  be  poor, 
without  the  means  of  hiding  your  poverty.  Do  you  be- 
lieve you  could  bear  that  patiently? 

Whatever  woman  may  cast  her  lot  with  mine, 
should  any  ever  do  so,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  her  happy  and  contented;  and 
there  is  nothing  I can  imagine  that  would  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  to  fail  in  the  effort. 

I know  1 should  be  much  happier  with  you  than  the 
way  1 am,  provided  I saw  no  signs  of  discontent  in 
you.  What  you  have  said  to  me  may  have  been 
in  the  way  of  jest,  or  I may  have  misunderstood  it. 
If  so,  then  let  it  be  forgotten;  if  otherwise,  I much 
wish  you  would  think  seriously  before  you  decide.  For 
my  part,  1 have  already  decided.  What  I have  said  I 


will  most  positively  abide  by,  provided  you  wish^it. 
My  opinion  is  that  you  had  better  not  do  it.  You 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hardship,  and  it  ni.iy 
be  more  severe  than  you  now  imagine.  I know 
you  arc  capable  of  thinking  correctly  upon  any  sub- 
ject, and  if  you  deliberate  maturely  upon  this  before 
you  decide,  then  I am  willing  to  abide  your  decision. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  about  three 
months;  then  they  met  again,  seemingly  with- 
out making  any  progress.  On  the  day  they 
parted  Lincoln  wrote  her  another  letter,  ev- 
idently to  make  his  own  position  clear  and  put 
the  burden  of  decision  on  her. 

“If  you  feel  yourself  in  any  degree  bound  to  me.” 
he  said,  “I  am  now  willing  to  release  you.  provided 
you  wish  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  bind  you  faster  if  I can  be  con- 
vinced that  it  will,  in  any  considerable  degree,  add  to 
your  happiness.  This,  indeed,  is  the  whole  question 
with  me.  Nothing  would  make  me  more  miserable 
than  to  believe  you  miserable— nothing  more  happy 
than  to  know  you  were  so.” 

In  spite  of  his  evident  sincerity,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  a little  later  Miss  Owens  definitely 
and  finally  refused  him.  In  April  of  the  following 
year  Lincoln  wrote  to  his  friend  Mrs,  L.  H.  Brown- 
ing, giving  a full  account  of  this  grotesque  courtship. 

“I  finally  was  forced  to  give  it  up.”  he  wrote,  "at 
which  I very  unexpectedly  found  myself  mortified 
allllOSC  beyond  eiulurancc.  I 'vo-  nw'rufiwd,  It  svemod 
to  me.  in  a hundred  different  w.iys.  My  vanity  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  reflection  that  1 had  so  long 
been  too  stupid  to  discover  her  intentions,  and  at 
the  same  time  never  doubting  that  1 understood  them 
perfectly;  and  also  that  she.  whom  I had  taught  myself 
to  believe  nobody  else  would  have,  had  actually  re- 
jected me,  with  all  my  fancied  greatness. 

"And  to  cap  the  whole,  I then,  for  the  first  lime, 
began  to  suspect  that  I was  really  a little  in  love  with 
her.  But  let  it  all  go.  I'll  try  and  outlive  it.  Others 
have  been  made  fools  of  by  the  girls;  but  this  can  never 
with  truth  be  said  of  me.  I most  emphatically  in  this 
instance  made  a fool  of  myself.  I have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  never  again  to  think  of  marrying,  and 
for  this  reason  I can  never  be  satisfied  with  any  one 
who  would  be  blockhead  enough  to  have  me." 

The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  at  heart 
Lincoln  hesitated  at  matrimony,  as  other  men  have 
done  both  before  and  since  his  time.  In  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Browning  he  speaks  of  his  efforts  to  "pro- 
crastinate the  evil  day  for  a time,  which  I really 
dreaded  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  an  Irishman 
does  the  halter." 

But  in  1839  Miss  Mary  Todd  came  to  live  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  \V.  Edwards,  at  Springfield. 
She  was  in  her  twenty-first  year,  and  is  described  as 
of  average  height  and  "compactly  built.”  She  had 
a well-rounded  face,  rich  dark  brown  hair  and 
bluish-gray  eyes.  No  picture  of  her  fails  to  show 
the  full,  well-developed  chin,  which  more  than  any 
other  feature  is  an  evidence  of  determination.  She 
was  strong,  proud,  passionate,  gifted  with  a keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  well  educated,  hot-tempered, 
and  swayed  only  by  her  own  imperious  will. 

Lincoln  was  attracted  at  once,  and  strangely 
enough,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  crossed  his  wooing. 
For  a time  the  two  men  were  rivals,  the  pursuit  wax- 
ing more  furious  day  by  day.  Some  one  asked  Miss 
Todd  which  of  them  she  intended  to  marry,  and  she 
answered,  laughingly,  “The  one  who  has  the  best 
chance  of  becoming  President.” 

She  is  said  to  have  refused  the  “Little  Giant  on 
account  of  his  lax  morality,  and  after  that  the  coast 
was  clear  for  Lincoln.  Miss  Todd’s  sister  tells  us 
that  he  was  "charmed  with  Mary's  wit  and  fascinated 
with  her  quick  sagacity,  her  will,  her  nature  and 
culture.”  , ,,  , 

“I  have  happened  in  the  room,  she  says,  where 
they  were  sitting,  often  and  often,  and  Mary  led  the 
conversation.  Lincoln  wouhl  listen,  and  gaze  on 
her  as  if  drawn  by  some  superior  power— irresistibly 
so  ; he  listened,  but  scarcely  ever  said  a wonl." 

The  affair  naturally  culminated  in  a definite  en- 
gagement, and  the  course  of  love  was  running 
smoothly,  when  a distracting  element  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  Miss  Matilda  Edwards— the  sister  of 
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Mrs.  Edward's  Itiisbaini.  She  was  young 
.iiid  fair,  and  Lincoln  was  pleased  with 
her  appearance. 

For  a tune  lie  tried  to  go  on  as  before, 
but  his  fccimgs  were  too  strong  to  be  con- 
cealed. Mr.  Edwards  endeavored  to  get 
his  sister  to  marry  Lincoln’s  friend  Speed, 
but  she  refused  botli  Speed  and  Douglas. 

It  is  said  that  Lincoln  once  went  to 
MiS'  Todd's  house,  inleiKiing  to  break 
the  engagement,  but  his  real  love  proved 
loo  strong  to  allow  him  to  d'>  it. 

His  friend  Sitecd  thus  describes  the 
conclusion  of  this  episode: 

'■  ‘Well,  old  fellow,  I said,  'did  you  do 
as  you  intended?’ 

" 'Yes.  I did,’  rcs|)oi)ded  Lincoln, 
ihoiightfully.  ‘and  wlien  I toM  Mary  I 
ilid  not  love  iier,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
wringing  her  hands,  said  something  about 
the  deceiver  being  himself  deceived.’ 

'■  ‘Wliat  else  did  you  say?’ 

" To  tell  you  the  trulli.  Sliced,  it  was 
too  mucli  for  me,  I found  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  my  own  eliccks.  I caught  her 
in  my  arms  ami  kissed  her.’ 

•'  ‘Ami  that's  liow  you  broke  tlic  en- 
gagement! Your  conduct  was  tantn- 

And  indeed  th'is'was  so,  and  liie  lovers 
.igaiii  considered  the  time  of  marriage. 

Tliere  is  a story  by  Ilerndnn  to  the 
effect  that  a marriage  was  arranged  for 
tlic  fust  of  January,  1841.  and  then  wlicii 
the  hour  came  Lincoln  <lid  not  appear, 
and  was  found  by  his  friends  wandering 
alone  in  the  woods  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est melancholy — a melancholy  verging  on 
insanity.  The  story  has  no  foundation; 
in  fact,  most  competent  svitncsscs  agree 
that  no  Mich  marriage  date  was  fixed, 
.ilthough  a date  m.ny  have  been  talked  of. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  relations  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Miss  Todd  were 
broken  ofT  at  this  time.  He  did  go  to 
Kentucky  for  a while,  but  tins  sequestra- 
tion was  certainly  not  due  to  insanity. 
Lincoln  was  never  so  mindless  as  some 
biograpiicrs  would  have  us  believe,  and 
llie  breaking  of  the  ciigagemenl  was  due 

K.  i.cWtclIy  ..r-t..ro!  Uir  d.lT'-cncc 

ill  leniperameiit  of  the  lovers  and  Lin- 
coln's inclination  to  draw  back  at  a crisis. 


Meantime  tlic  strained  relations  with 
Miss  I'odd  were  gradually  improving. 
They  met  occasionally  in  the  parlor  of  a 
friend,  Mrs.  Francis,  and  it  was  through 
Miss  Todd  that  the  duel  with  Shields 
came  about. 

She  wielded  a sarcastic  and  ready  pen, 
and  safely  hidden  by  a pseudonym  and  the 
promises  of  tlic  eilitor,  wrote  a scries  of 
satirical  articles  for  the  paper,  and  called 
them  ‘ Letters  from  Lost  Townships.’'  In 
one  of  these  she  touched  up  Mr.  Sliiclds. 
the  auditor  of  state,  to  such  good  purpose 
that  lie  cliallciigcd  Lincoln  to  a duel, 
believing  he  had  written  the  article. 

Lincoln  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
chose  “cavalry  broadswords’’  as  the 
weapons,  but  through  the  intervention  of 
friends  there  was  no  fighting.  He  always 
spoke  of  it,  however,  as  his  “duel.” 

And  so,  for  this  and  other  causes,  Miss 
Todd  ami  the  future  President  came  again 
into  close  friendship,  and  a marriage  was 
decided  on.  The  license  was  secured,  the 
minister  sent  for,  and  on  November  4, 
184.J,  they  became  man  and  wife. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tlieir  married 
life  was  not  in  the  main  the  happiest. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a woman  of  strong 
char.acter,  proud,  fiery,  passionate  and  de- 
termined. Her  Imsb.and  was  subject  to 
strange  moods  ami  impulses,  and  the  great 
task  which  Cod  had  committed  to  him 
made  him  less  amenable  to  family  cares. 

That  life  which  began  at  the  Globe 
Tavern  was  destined  to  end  at  the  While 
House,  after  years  of  vicissitude  and 
cliaiige.  Children  were  born  to  them, 
and  all  but  the  eldest  died.  Great  re- 
sponsibilities were  laid  upon  Lincoln,  and 
even  when  lie  met  them  bravely  it  was 
inevitable  that  both  should  snlTcr. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  Comniander-in- 
Chief  a mighty  sadness  always  lay,  unless 
his  illuniin.iling  smile  for  a moment  b.in- 
ished  the  clouds.  Storm  and  stress,  suf- 
fering and  heartache,  victory  and  defeat, 
were  his  portion,  yet  he  dii;d  with  his 
great  purpose  nobly  fulfilled-  The  United 
Republic  is  his  monument.  an«l  that 
nigged  ye-l  gracious  liguic,  hallowed  by 
martyrdom,  stands  before  the  eyes  of  his 
comilrynicii,  forever  serene  and  calm. 


Poems  Old  and  New 


ODE  TO  SOLITUDE 

HmU’V  the  man  whose  wi.sli  ,ind  care 
.A  few  paternal  acres  biuiml. 

Content  to  Urcatlie  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  hcrd.s  with  milk,  wliose  fields 
with  bread. 

Wliose  Hocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
III  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  uiiconcern'clly  find 
Hours,  days  and  years  slide  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 

Quiet  by  day, 

Sonml  sleep  by  night;  study  and  case 
Together  mixed;  sweet  recreation, 

And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 

Mills  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 

Thus  unlanieiitet!  let  me  <lic; 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a stone 
Tell  where  I lie. 

Alexander  Pope. 

(1688-1744) 

TO  BLOSSOMS 

Fmh  pledges  of  a fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  ye  tall  so  last? 

Your  date  is  not  so  jiast 
But  you  may  stay  yet  lure  .awliilc 
To  blush  ami  gently  smile. 

And  go  at  last. 

What!  were  ye  born  to  he 
An  liour  or  half's  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night’ 

'Tis  pity  Nature  hrnught  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  iiiiite. 

Rut  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
M.ay  read  how  soon  tilings  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave; 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride 
Like  you  awliile.  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

Robert  Herrick. 
(i.':9I-i674) 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  MOTHERS 

Tiik  night  they  brought  the  deail  men 
home 

We  had  no  place  for  dirge  or  sigh: 

Wc  would  not  weep  at  what  liad  come. 
For  war  must  be.  ami  braves  must  die. 

No  ken  ha  yoh!  All  tilings  must  pas.s! 

riicse  were  our  sons  who  went  away. 
And  yet  we  do  not  know,  alas! 

On  what  strange  hunting-grounds  they 
stray. 

If  it  be  dark,  if  it  be  cold, 

If  all  the  warmth  ami  light  be  sped, 
And  if  the  tribal  feuds  still  liold 
Within  llie  tepees  of  the  dead. 

We  do  not  know.  No  ken  ha  yoh! 

Our  sons,  our  sons  are  gone  away! 
Weep  now,  because  we  do  not  know 
On  what  strange  hunting-grounds 
they  stray! 

Helen  Hicks. 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

Aki.olk  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  aitiT  one;  the  sound  of  rain, 
and  bees 

Miirnuiring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds 
ami  seas. 

Smooth  ficlils,  white  sheets  of  water, 
.niul  pure  sky; 

I’ve  thouglit  of  all  by  turns,  and  still  I lie 
Sleepless;  and  soon  the  small  birds' 
melodies 

Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  nr- 
diard-trecs. 

Ami  the  first  cuckoo’s  mclancboly  cry 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights 
more.  I lay. 

And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep,  by  any 
stealth. 

So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away; 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning’' 
wealth? 

Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  .and 
day, 

De.ar  mother  of  fresh  thonghls  and 
joyous  lienltli. 

William  Wordsworth. 
(1770-1830) 
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